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tion, together with an investment of 1400 ducats, by Robert Thorne, His aim was to obtain a first-hand account of the prospective discoveries,
Thorne, whilst anxious to learn what he could from Spanish efforts, did not believe that any passage south of the equator could yield the best possible route to Cathay. He was convinced that the way by the north was open, and the globe showed that the distance to be traversed in that direction would be much shorter. Moreover, it would be an English route, to which his countrymen could lay as strong a claim as could the Spaniards and Portuguese to the South West and South East Passages respectively. This idea of the monopoly of sea-routes, claimed as strictly as if they were territorial areas, is characteristic of English thought in the sixteenth century. Many a man was willing to admit the exclusive right of Portugal to trade with Asia by the Cape of Good Hope, but held that if his countrymen could arrive at the same regions by a northern passage they would be perfectly entitled to do so. Philip II of Spain, ordinarily a stiff defender of the extreme Iberian monopoly, yielded to the doctrine of the exclusive route when, as consort of Queen Mary, he gave his countenance to the English company formed to search for the North East Passage. Thorne therefore took the opportunity of explaining his scheme when the ambassador sent to him for information on the new spice trade.
The date of this "Book to Doctor Lee" is given only as 1527, but it can be assigned on internal evidence to the early part of that year. There is a reference to the Spanish expedition of 1526 as having sailed "in April last past", and this could not have been written later than April, 1527. If we might further assume that Robert Thorne used the English calendar it would follow that his date of writing was after March 24, since otherwise he would have described it as 1526. But this is not certain, for Englishmen in Spain sometimes dated by the Spanish calendar, which began the new year in January.
Thorne filled most of his communication with an inaccurate historical sketch of Portuguese and Spanish discoveries and a review of the controversy then proceeding on the ownership of the Spice Islands. He enclosed a world-map to illustrate his remarks, and gave an elaborate description of it. He admitted that he was not an expert cartographer, and his map is in fact a poor effort.1 The significance of its inscriptions on the north-western region has already been considered,2 Thome's remarks on the discoveries include some unsubstantiated stories on Hispano-Portu-
1  It is perhaps not fair to say this, for in the form in which we have it, as printed in Hakluyt's Divers Voyages, it bears signs of having been edited.
2  See above, pp.